CHAPTER  SEVEN

WHEN Frederick returned to Berlin after the first
Silesian War, he was confronted with the task of re-
organising his army, rebuilding the fortresses in his new
Silesian provinces, and of replenishing his treasury.
Despite his attitude of watchful waiting to see what
would happen next in Europe, he had leisure to intrigue
so that Voltaire would be brought to Berlin to visit him.
He showed the Frenchman his poetry, he discussed
everything with Voltaire but the international complica-
tions of the moment. Compared with Maria Theresa's
anxious activities Frederick lived quietly. He had a
holiday between wars.

" Here in Berlin," the British Ambassador reported,
"one talks of nothing but Voltaire. He reads his
tragedies to Queens and Princesses until they weep, and
surpasses the King in his satirical remarks and witty
ideas. Nobody here is considered as cultured who has
not Voltaire's works in his head or in his pocket, or who
does not speak in rhymes."

Maria Theresa, on the other hand, had no time for
amusements of this kind. The Peace of Breslau-Berlin
gave her no respite. It merely meant that one move, a
move which she had lost, had occurred in the far-
reaching hostilities which are known to history as the
Wars of the Austrian Succession. Though in Austria
itself the Pragmatic Sanction remained a decisive
issue, the entire balance of power in Europe had now
become fevolv^j m the question of Maria Theresa's
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